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ABSTRACT 



In this longitudinal study of rural adolescent males 
(Negro and white), 3 hypotheses were tested: (1) that occupational 

and educational aspirations of these youth will either be stable at a 
low level or change downward from higher levels over time, (2) that 
Negro youth will experience significantly more downward deflection of 
status projections over time than the white youth, and (3) that 
incidence of anticipatory goal deflection will decline over time. In 
1966, some 484 high school sophomore boys in 3 rural counties in 
east-central Texas were given a questionnaire. A similar 
questionnaire was administered to 325 of the original sample in 1968, 
an additional 71 were contacted personally, and 37 responded to a 
mailed questicnnaire. Findings indicated that, generally, the higher 
the occupational aspirations and expectations of white boys the more 
stable they remained over the time periodi The Negro boys' 
occupational aspirations and expectations lowered over the time 
period. Negro boys raised their educational goals while those of the 
white boys remained congruent* In general, occupational aspirations 
and expectations of both the white and Negro youth appeared more 
dynamic than their educational status projections* (LS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The orientation taken in most of the empirical research dealing with 
occupational and educational status projections of youth is to assume that 
the development of these phenomena is characterized by an orderly and pat- 
terned "process.**^ Yet there has been a sad neglect of the systematic in- 
vestigation of the d 3 mamics of that process • The few empirical efforts that 
have related occupational and educational projections to subsequent attainment 

represent at least a token effort at investigation of the dynamics of voca- 
2 

tional development (Kuvlesky and Dealer, 1967, and Kuvlesky, 1969b). How- 
ever, direct investigation of the changes that take place in vocational and 
related goals as individuals progress toward employment in the labor market 
is critical to a thorough understanding of the prework phase of vocational 
development. Reported in this paper are findings from a longitudinal study 
of rural adolescent males. Specifically, this paper will describe patterns of 
change or congruency in occupational and educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions and the discrepancy between these two status projections over a tvro 
year period beginning with the sophomore year in high school. Particular em- 
phasis will be placed on racial differences in dynamics of occupational and 
educational aspirations and expectations. 



Beilin C1955) has suggested that we approach investigation of empirical 
studies of this type with one basic distinction in mind. Occupational choice 
studies are those vjhich focus on a "point in time" status projection whereas 
vocational development studies are those which focus on the dynamics of the 
choice process itself. This conceptual distinction will be maintained through- 
out this paper, the focus of vjhich will be the dynamics of status projections 
over time. 

2 

Vocational development is conceptualized as a developmental process includ- 
ing not only the prework phase of development of orientations toward projected 
educational and occupational statuses but also the following phases of adjustment 
to attained statuses. This paper will focus exclusively on the prework phase of 
vocational development. 

O 



Theoretical Framework 
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A key, although unproved, assumption common to many theoretical models of 
vocational development, such as those of Ginzherg (1952) and Tiedeman (1961), 
is that the prework phase is characterized by an orderly, generally irrevers- 
ible orientation process which leads logically from projected statuses to 
levels of achievement commensurate with those projections. According to these 
models, the orientations of individuals who are likely to become part of the 
labor force at some level and who are consciously aware of that likelihood 
will follow a general pattern of development in which orientations change from 
vague notions about work and occupational differentiation to progressively 
more specific and definite conceptions of the jobs they will be entering. In 
addition, aspirations and expectations are expected to become more realistic 
over time. That is, the older the youth, the more likely his. aspirations and 
expectations are to approximate probable levels of attainment.. This theoreti- 
cal model of vocational development implies a general consistency in level of 
orientations over time for individuals originally expressing realistic orien- 
tations, and for those that do not, a shift over time to more realistic levels. 

The youth represented in this study live in low-income, economically 
depressed area of Texas. Consequently, it is assumed that for a large majority 
of these youth, occupational and educational attainment will be' low, at least 
below the professional occupational level, and, in terms of education, somewhat 
less than four years of college. If, as theorized, aspirations and expecta- 
tions do tend to become more realistic over time, we would expect a general 
downward deflection of status projections which are at the higher levels. 
Therefore, we have derived for testing in this paper the following hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 1. The occupational and educational aspirations of these youth 
will either be stable at a low level or change downward 
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from higher levels over time. 



In addition, census figures (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1968:110-111; 126- 
128) indicate a racial differential in occupational and educational achieve- 
ment levels. The attainment of whites is generally higher than that of 
Negroes. If the occupational and educational aspirations and expectations 
of Negroes and whites in early adolescence are similarly high, as past 
research in the rural South suggests CLever, 19.69; Thomas, 19701, vre would 
expect the following hypothesis to he confirmed: 

Hypothesis 2. The Negro youth v/ill experience significantly more down- 
ward deflection of status projections over time than the 
white youth. 

Blau and associates C1956) contend that the process of choosing an occu- 
pation at the individual level is a product of a compromise between preferences 
and expectancies. If such is the case, and if we are to utilize Ginzb erg's 
model of successive stages of vocational development from fantasy through 
tentative through realistic, we may hypothesize that occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations, i.e., desired statuses, and expectations, i.e., anticipated 
statuses, should become more congruent as the individual progresses through 
high school. Any differences in level betvyeen aspirations and expectations 
will diminish over time through a shift in aspirations and/or expectations. 

The concept, "anticipatory goal deflection," has been coined to refer to the 
existence of a discrepancy between aspirations and expectations at one point 
in time C^uvlesky, 1966). Based upon Blanks theory, we hypothesize in regard 
to tliis phenomenon that: 

Hypothesis 3. Incidence of anticipatory goal deflection will decline 
over time. 

In addition to evaluation of the foregoing hypotheses, we will analyze 
the shifts of occupational and educational aspirations and expectations at 
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each level to determine at what level these status projections tend to be 
more stable or unstable and to determine the general direction of shifts from 
the particular levels. Change among more specific categories of these aspira- 
tions and expectations will be described briefly in Appendix C. 

METHODOLOGY 

The respondents included in this, sample were first contacted in the 

spring of 1966. The sample area consisted of three low-income, extremely 

3 

rural counties in East-Central Texas. All high school sophomores present 
the day of questionnaire administration in the high schools of these counties 
were included in the original sample. A follow-up study was conducted in the 
spring of 1968 at which time all high school seniors in the sample counties 
were administered a questionnaire highly similar to the original.. Additional 
efforts were made during the summer of 1968 to locate all persons who had been 
included in the 1966 sample, but for some reason, e*g., absent day of ques- 
tionnaire administration, dropped out, moved, etc., had not responded to the 
1968 questionnaire. A total of 484 persons responded to the 1966 questionnaire. 
Of those 484, 325 were administered questionnaires in 1968 in group settings 
highly similar to the setting which existed during questionnaire administra- 
tion in 1966. Of the remaining 159. who V7ere not contacted in school, 71 were 

t 

intervievred personally during the summer of 1968^ In addition, abbreviated 
mailed questionnaires were utilized as the final alternative for contacting 
persons wlio had moved long distances from home coimnunities or for some other 
reason proved difficult to contact. The 37 responding in this manner brought 

3 

Census data from 1960 Indicate total county populations ranged betxi7een 
6,000 and 11,000 for the three counties. Median family incomes ranged between 
$1,737 and $2,451, as compared with a Texas average of $4,884 that same period. 
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the total recovery rate to 433 or 89.4% of the original sample. Of those 433 
who had responded to both 1966 and 1968 questionnaires, the 215 (87 Negro and 
128 white) male respondents were chosen for this analysis* Included are a 
small percentage of boys who dropped out of school after the 1966 contact. 

In regard to the '*28 boys vrho were not recontacted in 1966, a large 
majority were merely not located* At least four were in military service at 
the time of the restudy, seven were known to have moved from their home counties, 
and one had died. Slightly over half were knovm to be high school dropouts* 

To determine if the loss of these, respondents may have significantly affected 
the quality of our sample, the 1966 status projections of these youth were 
compared with the. 1966 status projections of the respondents included in this 
study (Appendix A) * 

The differences observed Between the status projections ..of those not re- 
contacted in 1968 as opposed to those from whom follow-up data vzas obtained 
suggest that the respondent loss . resulted in a Negro sample whose 1966 occu- 
pational expectations were slightly lower and whose incidence of occupational 
anticipatory deflection was slightly greater than was the case for the original 
Negro sample. For the whites, the respondent loss resulted in a sample whose 
educational aspirations and expectations were slightly higher than among the 
original sample. 

In both the 1966 and 1968 questionnaire administrations, the students were 
asked to respond to stimulus questions eliciting their occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations; specifically, the occupation and level of education they 
would most like to attain during their lifetime if they were "completely free 
to choose." Subsequent questions elicited their expectations or the occupation 
and level of education they actually anticipated in the long run. 

For analysis in this paper, the responses to the questions relating to 

O 




occupation have been grouped into four rank-ordered categories or levels as 
follows: 

Very high — professional and technical workers 

High — glamour occupations (e.g., professional entertainers and athletes) 
official and managerial occupations, farm owners, managers 

Moderate — clerical and sales workers, skilled laborer 

Low — operatives and unskilled labor 

Occupational anticipatory deflection was derived from more specific 
categories within these levels* For this purpose, the categories were 
ranked in the order listed above, with the exception that the categories 
of farm o™ers or managers and official and managerial occupations were 
accorded equal rank. If a respondent’s expectation ranked lower than his 
aspiration, he was classified as having experienced negative anticipatory 
deflection* If his expectation ranked higher than his aspiration, he was 
classified as having experienced positive anticipatory deflection. If his 
aspirations and expectations were of equal rank, the respondent did not 
experience any anticipatory deflection from his occupational goals. 

The questions eliciting educational aspirations and expectations were 
structured, whereby the respondents chose one among several alternative re- 
sponses ranging from "quit high school" to "college plus additional study." 

I 

Levels of educational aspirations and expectations were derived by grouping 
these responses as follows; 

High — college plus additional study and college graduate 

Moderate — junior college graduate and high school plus vocational 
training 

Low — high school graduate and quit high school 
In determining educational anticipatory deflection, the more specific 
educational aspirations and expectation responses were ranked in the order 
listed and v;ere compared in the same manner as occupational aspirations 
and expectations. 
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ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 

Heretofore, much of the knowledge regarding change over time in occupa- 
tional and educational status projections has been based on comparisons of 
the aggregate distributions of these orientations. Similar distributions at 
different points in time have suggested status projections of individual 
youth have been relatively stable. However, aggregate comparison may obscure 
much individual change. That is, individual shifts in status projections may 
be counterbalanced by other individual shifts of opposite direction, thereby 
producing aggregate similarity. 

This paper deals primarily with individual change in status projections. 

Tables illustrating aggregate comparisons are presented in Appendix B and will 

be described only briefly here. These comparisons indicate that, generally, 

or educational 

there V 7 as little aggregate change in occupational^statue projections over 
time. However, the Negro boys showed greater change in this regard than the 
whites, especially in occupational aspirations and educational expectations. 

The occupational aspirations of these youth were significantly higher in 1968 
than in 1965. This was due to a shift from the low to the moderate level. 

In contrast, the educational expectations of the Negro boys were substantially 
lower in 1968 due primarily to a marked movement away from the high level.. 

I ' 

The result was slightly lower educational expectations of the Negro than white 
youth in 1968 compared to higher educational expectations on the part of the 
Negro boys in 1966. In regard to occupational and educational anticipatory 
deflection, there were no significant aggregate changes over the two years for 
either the Negro or white youth. 

Despite the lack of aggregate change, the status projections at the. indi- 
vidual level appear to have been rather unstable. The individual shifts merely 
offset each other. Consistently, Negro youth changed their aspirations and 
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expectations more often than white youth. These trends occurred in regard to 
both occupational and educational orientations. 

Occupational Status Projections 

Over half of the Negro boys and only slightly less than half of the 
whites changed the level of their occupational aspirations from 1966 to 1968, 
Table 1. Occupational expectations were even less stable. Although the shifts 
upward and downward tended to balance each other, the general trend was to 
raise rather than lower these status projections, especially for the Negro 
youth. 

Generally, change at the various levels of occupational aspirations were 
similar to changes at the corresponding levels of occupational expectations. 
Very high occupational aspirations and expectations, vjhich the white boys chose 
more often than any other level aspiration or expectation in 1966, were highly 
stable over time for these youth. Tables 2 and 3. In contrast, about half of 
the Negro boys who held very high occupational aspirations and expectations in 
1966 lowered them in 1968, Tables 4 and 5. In contrast to very high status 
projections, high occupational aspirations and expectations were strikingly 
unstable. Only about one-third of the Negro and vrhite boys who held such 
aspirations and expectations in 1966 also held them in 1968. Moderate occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations were only slightly more stable. They were 
retained by only half of the white youth who reported moderate occupational 
aspirations and expectations in 1966. Moderate occupational expectations 
were congruent, by level, for an even smaller proportion of the Negro boys; 
however, almost as many as two-thirds of the Negroes vjho reported moderate 
occupational aspirations in 1966 aspired to occupational attainment at the 
same level in 1968. Low occupational aspirations and expectations were stable 
for about half of the white boys who held them in 1966. On the other hand, the 
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Table 1. Changes in Level of Occupational Status Projections of Rural Negro and 
White Boys From 1966 to 1968. 



Nature of 

1968 Occupational Occupational 

Change Aspiration Expectation 



■Percent 



Negro: 

Upward 38 AO 
Downx^ard 21 28 
Total Change 59 68 

White: 

Upward 26 25 
Damward 18 25 
Total Change 44 50 



Table 2. 1968 Occupational Aspiration Level of Rural White Boys by 1966 

Occupational Aspiration Level. 



1968 Aspiration 
Level 



1966 Aspiration Level 

Very High High. Moderate Low 

CN-53) (N=31) (N=37) (N=5) 



•Percent' 



Very High 


(79) 


36 


35 


20 


High. 


15 


(35) 


14 


0 


Moderate 


6 


26 


(43) 


40 


Low 


0 


3 


8 


(40) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Table 3. 1968 Occupational Expectation Level of Rural VThite Boys by 1966 

Occupational Expectation Level. 



1968 Expectation 
Level 




1966 Expectation Level 




Very High 
(N=^0) 


High 

(N=37) 


Moderate 

(N=31) 


Low 

(N=16) 




















Very High 


(70) 


35 


19 


19 


High 


10 


(27) 


13 


6 


Moderate 


18 


27 


(52) 


25 


Low 


2 


11 


16 


(50) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Table 4. 1968 Occupational Aspiration 


Level of Rural Negro Boys by 1966 


Occupational Aspiration Level. 






1968 Aspiration 




1966 Aspiration Level 




Level 


Very High 


High - 


Moderate 


Low 




(N=28) 


(N=16) 


(N=17) 


(N=21) 














■” •“! ercent***" 




Very High 


(53) 


44 


12 


24 


High 


7 


(31) 


23 


14 


Moderate 


29 


19 


(65) 


48 


Low 


11 


6 


0 


(14) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table 5. 1968 Occupational Expectation Level of Rural Negro Boys by 1966 

Occupational Expectation Level. 



1968 Expectation 1966 Expectation Level 

Level Very High High Moderate Low 

^ (N=24) (N=15) (N=18) (N=24) 

Percent 



Very High 


(50) 


27 


16 


21 


High 


4 


(33) 


17 


13 


Moderate 


29 


33 


(39) 


58 


Low 


17 


7 


28 


(8) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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low occupational aspirations and expectations of the Negroes were very unstable 
as the aggretage comparisons suggest. 

The changes at the various levels vjere generally not of great degree. 

Most deflection was merely to adjacent levels. However, there was a tendency 
for the Negro boys to* shift very high occupational aspirations and expectations 
to the moderate rather than the high level, and a tendency for white boys to 
shift moderate occupational aspirations and expectations to the very high level 
The Negro boys also tended to shift moderate occupational status projections 
upward rather than dotmward, although the shifts were not as far as those of 
the whites. Generally, deflection from high occupational aspirations and 
expectations v/ere to the next highest level. However, the Negro youth more 
often lowered than raised these projections. 

For the most part, changes from a specific occupational, level was offset 
by changes to that level. In exception were the low occupational aspirations 
and expectations of the Negro boys. Whereas almost all the Negroes holding 
these aspirations and expectations in 1966 later raised them, there was little 
movement of aspirations and expectations in 1968 to the low from the other occu 
pational levels. Discrepancy between occupational aspirations and expectations 
occupational anticipatory deflection, appeared rather variable over time when 
analyzed on an individual, in contrast to aggregate, basis ^ The nature of 
occupational anticipatory deflection or the lack of such deflection in 1966 
was congruent with that in 1968 for only 51 percent of the Negro boys and 61 
percent of the whites. Nevertheless, the majority of the white and Negro boys 
did not anticipate any deflection from their occupational goals in either 1966 
or 1968, Table 3, Appendix B. Approximately tV70— thirds of the Negro and white 
boys who did not experience occupational anticipatory deflection in 1966 did 
not experience this deflection in 1968 either. Tables 6 and 7. Moreover, the 
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Table fi. 1968 Occupational Anticipatory Deflection of Rural White Males 
by 1966 Occupational Anticipatory Deflection. 



1968 Anticipatory 
Deflection 


1966 Anticipatory 


Deflection 


Positive 

(N=9) 


None 

(N=91) 


Negative 

(N=24) 












. 






Positive 


(33) 


9 


. 13 


None 


45 


(66) 


33 


Negative 


22 


25 


(54) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



Table 7 • 1968 Occupational Anticipatory Deflection of 

by 1966 Occupational Anticipatory Deflection. 


Rural Negro Males 


1968 Anticipatory 


1966 


Anticipatory Deflection 


Deflection 


Positive 


None 


Negative 




CN=11) 


(N=53) 


CN=17) 






1 




Positive 


(18) 


17 


6 


None 


46 


(62) 


59 


Negative 


36 


21 


(35) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 
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boys who did experience anticipatory deflection, either positive or negative, 
in 1966 tended not to anticipate deflection from their goals in 1968. Positive 
anticipatory deflection was especially unstable. In addition, most of the 
change among those anticipating no deflection from their occupational goals in 
1966 was to negative rather than positive anticipatory deflection. 

Educational Status Projections 

The x^hite boys experienced little individual, as well as aggregate, 

, change in level of educational aspirations and expectations. Table 8. In con- 
trast, only about half of the Negro youth held educational aspirations or 
expectations in 1968 that were congruent, by level, with those they reported 
in 1966. Change in these status projections of the white boys did not tend 
strongly in one direction. However, the Negro boys raised their educational 
aspirations and expectations substantially more often than they lowered them. 

Por both white and Negro youth, the higher the level of educational 

aspirations, the more stable these aspirations appeared, Tables 9. and 10.. 

High educational aspirations, which the majority of the Negro and white youth 

chose in 1966, were very stable for the white boys; less than one-tenth of the 

whites reporting these aspirations in 1966 lowered them in 1968. About one- 

third of the Negroes did so. Only about half of either the white or Negro youth 

■» 

who reported moderate educational aspirations in 1966 retained educational 
aspirations of the same level in 1968. Lox^ educational aspirations were slightly 
less stable than this for the white boys and highly unstable for the Negroes. 

Similar congruency or change can be observed at the high and moderate 
educational expectation levels for the whites. Tables 11 and 12. However, 
high educational expectations of the Negro youth were less stable than high 
educational aspirations. Only half of the Negroes reporting educational expec- 
tations of this level in 1966 again reported high educational expectations in 
1968. In contrast, lox^ educational expectations of the Negro and • 
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Table 8. Changes in Level of Educational Status Projections of Rural Negro and 
White Boys From 1966 to 1968* 



Nature of 

1968 Educational Educational 

Change Aspiration Expectation 



“Percent 



Negro: 

Upward 12 10 
Downward 30 40 
Total Change 42 50 



White: 

Upx^ard 
Downvjard 
Total Change 



15 


13 


9 


12 


24 


25 



Table 9- 1968 Educational Aspiration Level of Rural White Boys by 1968 

Educational Aspiration Level. 



19.68 Aspiration 
Level 




1966 Aspiration Level 




High- 

CN=79) 


Moderate 

CN=32) 


Low 

CN=15) 






- -T> ^ ^ ^ 4^ ... 








^ ““ireiTceiit — . 

■» 




High 


C91) 


28 


12 


Moderate 


6 


C56) 


47 


Low 


3 


16 


C411 


Total 


100 


100 


100 
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Table 10. 1968 Educational Aspiration 

Educational Aspiration Level 


Level of Rural Negro Boys by 


1966 






1966 Aspiration Level 




1968 Aspiration 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


Level 


(N=54) 


(N=25) 


(N=5) 


. *•.< 1 • • 












irercent — — — 




High 


C65I 


24 


0 


Moderate 


33 


(52) 


80 


Low 


2 


24 


(20i 


Total 


100 ■ 


100 


100 


Table 11. 1968 Educational Expectation 


Level of White Boys by 1966 


Educational 


Expectation Level 




- 




1968 Expectation 




1966 Expectation Level 




Level High 




Moderate 


Low 


(N=66) 


(N=38) 


(N=23) 



High 

Moderate 

Low 



(91) 

6 

3' 



-Percent- 

26 

(50) 

24 



13 

17 

(70) 



Total 



100 



100 



100 



Table 12. 1968 Educational Expectation Level of Negro Boys by 1966 Educational 

Expectation Level. 



1968 Expectation 




1966 Expectation Level 




Level 


High 

(N=53) 


Moderate 

(N=28) 


Low 

(N=5) 




High 


(51) 


25 


0 


Moderate 


43 


(46) 


40 


Low 


6 


29 


(60) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 
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white boys V7ere considerably more stable than lovj educational aspirations. 
Almost two-thirds of the Negroes and white boys holding these expectations 
in 1966 retained expectations of the same level in 1968. 

The change in educational aspirations and expectations, like that in 
occupational aspirations and expectations, was not of great degree. Most 
movement between 1966 and 1968 was to an adjacent level. As a rule, shifts 
from a specific level were offset by other shifts to this level. An exception 
was a large amount of downward deflection from high-level educational aspira- 
tions and expectations by the Negro boys which was not balanced by upward 
deflection to this level . 

Only slightly over half of the Negro (55 percent) or white boys (59 per- 
cent) experienced educational anticipatory deflection or the lack of it in 
1968 which was congruent with their experience in this regard in 1966. How- 
ever, in both years, the bulk of the white and Negro boys did not anticipate 
any deflection from their goals. As in regard to occupational anticipatory 
deflection, the majority of the boys who did not experience any educational 
anticipatory deflection in 1966 did not experience this deflection again in 
1968, Tables 13 and 14. In addition, half of the whites and slightly more 
of the Negroes who did anticipate deflection from their educational goals in 
1966 did not anticipate deflection in 1968. LiUe positive occupational antici- 
patory deflection, positive educational anticipatory deflection was highly 
unstable, and between 1966 and 1968 there was considerably less movement to 
positive deflection than to negative deflection. 
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Table 13. 1968 Educational Anticipatory Deflection of Rural White Males by 

1966 Educational Anticipatory Deflection. 



1968 Anticipatory 
Deflection 




1966 Anticipatory 


Deflection 


Positive 

(N=5) 


None 

(N=92) 


. Negative 

(N=30) 












, 






Positive 


CO) 


4 


3 


None 


80 


C65) 


47 


Negative 


20 


31 


(50) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



Table 14. 1968 Educational Anticipatory Deflection of 

by 1966 Educational Anticipatory Deflection < 


Rural Negro 


Males 


1968 Anticipatory 




1966 Anticipatory 


Deflection 




Deflection 


Positive 




None 




Negative 




(N=9) 




(N=53) 




(N=22) 


























Positive 


(22) 




2 




9 


None 


45 




(66) 




50 


Negative 


33 




32 




(41) 


Total 


100 




100 




100 
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SUMJIARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In contrast to evidence of aggregate similarities, individual analysis 
reveals a general instability of occupational and educational orientations 
between 1966 and 1968, especially for the Negro boys. However, much of the 
change was not in the direction hypothesized. As showti in Table 15, a rela- 
tively small proportion of the Negro and white boys deflected their aspirations 
or expectations do\mward in 1968. In fact, our analysis has shown that there 
was generally a greater incidence of upward than downward deflection of 
orientations over time. The proportions of Negro and white boys who deflected 
their aspirations and expectations doTOward combined with the very small pro- 
portions who held low-level aspirations and expectations both In 19.66 and 1968, 
Table 16, indicate rejection of Hypothesis 1. 

Hypothesis 2, that the Negro boys will show more do\mward deflection 
of aspirations and expectations over time than the white boys, must be rejected 
in reference to occupational status projections. Table 15. However, Negro boys 
reported substantially lower educational aspirations and expectations in 1968 
compared to these status projections in 1966 than the whites. Therefore, 
Hypothesis 2 as it relates to educational status projections is accepted. 

The remaining hypothesis, that incidence of anticipatory deflection will 

% 

decrease over the 2 year period, must be rejected for both Negro and white 
youth in light of tb?. aggregate comparisons. Table 17. However, individual 
analysis reveals that generally over half of the boys vjho anticipated deflection 
from their occupational and educational goals in 1966 did not anticipate any 
deflection in 1968, Table 18. Nevertheless, this decrease in anticipatory 
deflection was counterbalanced by the incidence of anticipatory deflection, 
although proportionately small compared to the incidence of no deflection, 
among the youth vjho did not experience such deflection in 1966. 
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Table 15. Percent of Boys Deflecting tbeir Aspirations and Expectations 
Downward Between 1966 and 1968, By Race. 



Status 

Projection . • 


Negro 


White 


St 

Occupational Aspiration 


21 


18 


Occupational Expectation^ 


28 


25 


c 

Educational Aspiration 


30 


9 


Educational Expectation^ 


40 


12 



= .19 


df = 2 


.90 < P < 


.95 


= .29 


df = 2 


.80 < P <. 


.90 


= 14.63 


df = 2 


P < .001 




= 22.26 


df = 2 


P < .001 





Table 16. Percent of Negro and White Boys Whose Aspirations and Expectations 
were Either Stable at a Low Level or Deflected Downward Over Time. 



Status 

Projection 


Negro 


White 


Occupational Aspiration 


25 


20 


Occupational Expectation 


31 


29 


Educational ^piration 


3l 


lA 


Educational Expectation 


43 


25 
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Table 17. Incidence of Anticipatory Deflection of Negro and White Boys in 
1966 and 1968. 



Type of 

Anticipatory 

Deflection 




Negro^ 


White^ 


1966 


1968 


1966 


1968 




















Occupational 


35 


40 


27 


42 


Educational 


36 


40 


28 


38 



Occupational: 


2 

^2 " 


.52 


df = 2 


.70 


< 


P 


. 80 


Educational: 


X = 


.36 


df = 2 


.80 


< 


P 


< .90 


Occupational : 


2 

^2 " 


6.32 


df = 2 


.02 


< 


P 


< .05 


Educational: 


= 


2.83 


df = 2 


.20 


< 


P 


< .30 



Table 18. Percent of Negro and White Boys Experiencing Occupational 

Anticipatory Deflection in 1966 who did not Experience Deflection 
in 1968. 



Type of 

Anticipatory Negro White 

Deflection 



Occupational 


54 


36 


Educational 


48 


51 



Table 19-. Percent of Negro and White Boys Showing Stability of Status 
Projections, by Level of Status Projection 



Status Negro White 



Projection 


Very 

High 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


Very 

High 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


Occupational 














43 


40 


Aspiration 

Occupational 


53 


31 


65 


14 


79 


35 


Expectation 

Educational 


50 


33 


39 


8 


70 


27 


52 


50 


Aspiration 
O Educational 




65 


52 


20 




91 


56 


41 


Expectation 


— — 


51 


46 


60 




91 


50 


70 
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Summarized in Table 19 is the stability evidenced at each level of status 
projections. Almost without exception, the occupational and educational 
aspirations and expectations of the Negro boys were more stable than those of 
the whites at every level of the scale. Generally, greatest stability was 
found at the highest ‘level where aspirations and expectations v/ere at least 
moderately stable. High-level occupational aspirations and expectations tended 
to be unstable as were low-level occupations and educational aspirations. 

Low expectations, on the other hand, were of moderate stability, with the 
exception of the marked instability of the low occupational expectations of 
the Negro youth. 

Degree of change in status projections was seldom great. Generally, 
deflection was to an adjacent level. Evidence of aggregate similarities 
attests to a general counterbalancing of deflection from a level by deflection 
to the level. 

Generally, the occupational aspirations and expectations of both the 

white and Negro youth appeared more dynamic than their educational status pro- 
4 

jections. Moreover, the bulk of the change in the occupational aspirations 
and expectations of the Negroes was of opposite direction to their change in 
educational aspirations and expectations. The occupational aspirations and 
expectations of these youth tended to shift upward, whereas their educational 
aspirations and expectations tended to shift downward. 



Of course, the larger the number of categories into which the orientations 
are grouped, the less congruent the orientations will appear to be. The differ- 
ence in the number of categories of occupational and educational orientations 
should be considered in comparisons of the congruency or incongruency of these 
orientations. 



O 
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DISCUSSION 

The high incidence of individual instability of occupational and educa- 
tional status projections observed in this study parallels findings of three 
similar studies of Georgia and Texas, Florida, and Alabama high school youth, 
respectively (Knapp, 1969; Rice, 1962; and Thaxton, 1969). Our finding that 
there was generally a greater incidence of upward than downward change of 
orientations over time also was in agreement with the results of the studies 
cited above. 

The general positive association noted between level of status projections 
and stability of projections over time agrees with Thaxton *s (1969) findings 
in Alabama. Again, these results were in direct contradiction with the hypo- 
thesized downward deflection of higher level projections and, stability of 
lower level projections. 

Past research (Pelham, 1968) has indicated that when levels of occupational 
and educational status projections were compared, Negroes quite frequently 
expressed educational projections at an extremely high level relative to their 
occupational projections. Therefore, it is suggested that perhaps the ob- 
served downward deflection of educational status projections of the Negro 
respondents in this study represents an attempt ‘to align educational and 
occupational status projection levels. Additional research focusing on status 
consistency of status projections over time is called for to better understand 
the nature of the dynamic interaction of the projections of the various statur^ 
areas, i.e. occupational, educational, income, etc. 

Probably the most interesting finding in regard to the dynamics of antici- 
patory goal deflection was the differential stability of the various types of 
deflection. Further research designed to investigate the dynamics of antici- 
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patory goal deflection as well as behavioral consequences of negative and 
positive anticipated deflection from goals could provide us with some valuable 
insights into the dilemmas facing disadvantaged rural youth today. In addition, 
such research might allow us to more systematically integrate an explicit 
psychological theory dealing with the dynamics of cognitive processes. 

Lo Cascio C1967;32) has suggested that vocational development of the less 
advantaged youth is best characterized by its discontinuity, particularly until 
after high school at which time such youth have an opportunity to experience 
what they perceive as vocationally relevant learning. The individual instabil- 
ities observed in our analysis lend considerable support to that position* 

The fact that our findings generally failed to support our theoretically 
derived hypotheses leads us to conclude that either existing theories of voca- 
tional development lack sufficient articulation or that they are based on 
unsound assumptions. At this time, it would be expedient to empirically test 
the validity and generality of some of the underlying assumptions on which most 
theory and research in this area is based. Do status projections become more 
realistic over time? Do both aspirations and expectations adjust to perceived 
goal blockage in a predictable manner? Are aspirations and expectations and 
values strongly interrelated? 



O 
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APPENDIX A 

COMPARISONS OF THE STATUS PROJECTIONS OF THE 
BOYS RECONTACTED AND THE BOYS NOT RECONTACTED IN 1968 



Table 1. 1966 Occupational Aspirations of the Boys Recontacted and Those Not 

Recontacted in 1968. 



Negro White 



Occupational 

Aspiration 


Recontacted 

(N=87) 


Not 

Recontacted 

(N:=10) 


Recontacted 

(N=128) 


Not 

Recontacted 

01=15) 












Very High 


32 


40 42 


33 


High 


22 


10 


25 


40 


Moderate 


21 


30 


29 


0 


Low 


25 


20 


4 


27 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No information 


0 


1 


0 


2 



Table 2. 1966 Occupational Expectations of 

Recontacted in 1968 


the Boys Recontacted and 


Those Not 




Negro 




White 




Occupational 




Not 




Not 


Expectation 


Recontacted 


Recontacted Recontacted Recontacted 




(N=86) 


(N=10) 


(N=126) 


(N=15) 








A ^ ^ - - 










percent 




Very High 


29 


60 


32 


33 


High 


20 


10 


30 


33 


Moderate 


31 


10 


25 


20 


Low 


30 


20 


13 


14 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No information 


1 


1 


2 


2 
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Table 3. 1966 


Educational Aspirations 


of the Boys 


Recontacted 


and Those Not 


Recontacted in 1968 










Negro 






White 


Educational 




Not 




Not 


Aspiration 


Recontacted Recontacted 


Recontacted Recontacted 




(N=86) 


CN=11) 


CN=128) 


(N=16) 
















pCi. U 




High 


63 


73 


62 


31 


Moderate 


31 


18 


25 


44 


Low 


6 


9 


13 


25 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No information 


1 


0 


0 


1 



Table 4. 1966 


Educational Expectations 


of the Boys 


Recontacted and 


Those Not 


Recontacted in 1968. 










Negro 




White 


Educational 




Not 




Not 


Expectation 


Recontacted Recontacted 


Recontacted 


Recontacted 




(N=87) 


(N=10) 


(N=127 


(N=17) 
















pc 1. CCLl 




High 


61 


70 


62 


24 


Moderate 


33 


10 


25 


41 


Low 


6 


20 


13 


35 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No information 


0 


1 : :• 


1 


0 
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Table 5* 1966 Occupational Anticipatory Deflection of the Boys Recontacted 

and Those Not Recontacted in 1968. 



Nature of 
Deflection 



Negro 



White 



Recontacted 

(N=86) 



Not 
Recontacted 
(N=9) 



Recontacted 

CN=126) 



Not 

Recontacted 

CN=15) 



-percent — 



None 


65 


89 




73 


60 


Positive 


14 


11 




7 


20 


Negative 


21 


0 




20 


20 


Total 


100 


100 




100 


100 


No information 


1 


2 




2 


2 


Table 6. 1966 


Educational Anticipatory Deflection 


of 


the Boys 


Recontacted and 


Those Not Recontacted in 


1968. 










Negro 






White 


Nature of 




Not 






Not 


Deflection 


Recontacted 


Recontacted 


Recontacted Recontacted 




(N=86) 


CN=10) 




(N=127) 


CN=16) 


















pCi. WCLIL-' 






None 


64 


70 




72 


81 


Positive 


10 


20 




4 


0 


Negative 


26 


10 




24 


19 


Total 


100 


100 ;• 




100 


100 


No information 


1 


1 




1 


1 
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AGGREGATE COMPARISONS OF 1966 AND 1968 ' STATUS PROJECTIONS 

Table 1. Level of Occupational Aspirations of Rural Negro and White 
Boys in 1966 and 1968. 



Level of 
Aspiration 



Negro 



1966 

(N=87) 



White 



1968 

(N=82) 



1966 

(N=128) 



1968 

(N=126J 



-Percent- 



Very High 


32 


35 


42 


53 


High 


22 


17 


25 


19 


Moderate 


21 


39 


29 


23 


Low 


25 


9 


4 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No Information 


0 


5 


0 


2 



= 12.31 
= 3.58 



df = 3 
df = 3 



.OOKP <.01 
.40<P <.50 



Table 2. Level of Occupational Expectations of Rural Negro and White Boys in 
1966 and 1968. 



Level of 
Expectation 


Negro 


Nhite^ 


1966 
. 01=86) 


1968 

01=82) 


1966 

0J=126) 


1968 

OJ=126) 






+* - - - - — 


* 












Very High 


29 


29 


32 


41 


High 


20 


15 


30 


15 


Moderate 


31 


41 


25 


29 


Low 


30 


15 


13 


15 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


loo 


No Information 


1 


5 


2 


2 



O 
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= 10.88 df 

b 2 

X = 



= 3 



.01^P<L.02 

.02<P<.05 



8.20 



df = 3 



31 



Table 3. Occupational Anticipatory Deflection of Rural Negro and White 
Boys in 1966 and 1968., 



Anticipatory 

Deflection 




' 1 ■ 1 - ■ n, . 

Negro^ 

1966 1968 

(N=86) (N=82) 


White^ 

1966 1968 

(N=126) (N=126) 
























None 




65 


60 


73 


58 


Positive 




14 


15 


7 


11 


Negative 




21 


25 


20 


31 


Total 




100 


100 


100 


100 


No Information 




1 


5 


2 


2 


o 

VO 

• 

11 

CM ( 


df = 2 


.95<P <.98 


- 




X = 6.32 


df = 2 


.02<P < .05 







Table 4 . 


Level of 
in 1966 


Educational Aspirations 
and 1968. 


of Rural Negro 


and \ftiite Boys 


Level of 






NeRrc 


a 


b 

White 


Aspiration 






1966 


1968 


1966 


1968 








(N=86) 


(N=84) 


(N=128) 


(N=128) 


























"irercent 




High 






63 


49 


62 


65 


Moderate 






31 


42 


25 


24 


Low 






6 


9 


13 


11 


Total 






100 


100 


100 


100 


No Information 




1 


3 


0 


0 


= 3.48 


df 


= 2 


.10<P 


o 

CM 

V 






b 2 , 

X = .65 


df 


= 2 


.70<P <.80 
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Table 5. Level of Educational Expectations of Negro and White Boys in 
19.66 and 19,68. 



Level of 
Expectation 




Negro^ 


White^ 


1966 

(N=87) 


1968 

(N=86) 


1966 

(N=127) 


1968 

(N=128) 


















— " " IT eLrcent”*"””””^’ 




High 




61 


40 


52 


57 


Moderate 




33 


44 


30 


22 


Low 




6 


16 


18 


21 


Total 




100 


100 


100 


100 


No Information 




0 


1 


1 




a 2 „ 

X = 9.61 


df = 


= 2 


.OOKP <.01 






\ = 2.17 


df = 


= 2 


.30 <P <.50 







Table 6. Educational Anticipatory Deflection 
in 1966 and 1968. 


of Rural Negro and 


White Boys 






Negro^ 


White^ 




Anticipatory 


1966 


1968 


1966 


1968 


Deflection 


CN=86) 


(N=84)' 


(N=127) 


(N=128) 








1 ’ 










reiTceiit"* — — — — i 




None 


64 


60 


72 


62 


Positive 


10 


6 


4 


4 


Negative 


26 


34 


24 


34 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



No Information 13 1 0 

= 2.32 df = 2 .30<P<.50 

= 3.63 df = 2 .10<Pv'.20 



O 
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APPENDIX C 

CHANGE AMONG MORE SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 

Of the more specific categories, of occupational status projections, 
skilled labor was the most stable r>ver time for the Negroes and profes- 
sional status projections the most stable for the white boys. Generally, 
the remainder of the occupational aspirations and expectations were 
highly unstable for the boys of both races. Much of the deflection 
was to the categories of skilled labor and low professional occupations 
for the Negroes and whites, respectively. 

In regard to the more specific categories of educational status 
projections, the white boys’ aspirations and expectations at both 
categories included in the high level, college graduate and college 
plus addit?Ional study, were generally stable. Both of these categories 
of aspirations and expectations were unstable for the Negro youth, 

I * 

especially the former. With the exception of projections to graduate 
from high school, the remainder of the more specific educational aspi- 
rations and expectations were unstable for both Negroes and whites. 

The following tables illustrate in detail the changes among the 
more specific occupational categories. Numbers in parentheses indicate 
the percentage of responses at that level that remained stable between 




1966 and 1968. 



Table 1. 1968 Occupational Aspiration of Rural White Boys by 19o6 Occupational Aspiration. 
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Unskilled Laborer 



Table 2. 1968 Occupational Aspiration of Rural Negro Boys by 1966 Occupational Aspiration. 
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